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71,000; Jew, 2,000; Moslem, 2,083,000; other religions, 
1,000; none, 2,085,000; unknown, 142,000. 
Asia 

Burma, 1953: Animist, 41,327; Buddhist, 2,430,104; 
Christian, 71,834; Confucian, 11,944; Hindu, 148,038; 
Moslem, 234,512; other religions, 2,945. 

Ceylon, 1943: Buddhist, 5,217,143 ; Christian, 714,874 ; 
Hindu, 1,614,004; Moslem, 541,812; other religions, 
10,804. 

India, 1951: Buddhist, 180,767; Christian, 8,157,765; 
Hindu, 303,186,986; jain, 1,618,406; Jew, 26,781; Mos- 
lem, 35,400,117; Sikh, 6,219,134; Zoroastrian, 111,791; 
other religions, 1,709,045. 

Philippines, 1948: Buddhist, 42,751; Catholic, 15,941,- 
422; Protestant, 1,988,730; Moslem, 791,817; other re- 
ligions, 92,783 ; none, 353,842 ; unknown, 22,837. 

Thailand, 1947: Buddhist, 16,420,315; Christian, 78,- 
558; Moslem, 670,404; other religions, 273,412. 

Turkey, 1945: Moslem, 18,497,801; Catholic, 21,950; 
Eastern Orthodox, 164,099; Protestant, 5,213; other 
Christian, 10,782; Jew, 76,965; other religions, 12,582; 
none, 561; unknown, 221. 


Oceania 


Australia, 1954: Catholic, 2,061,986 ; Eastern Orthodox, 
74,760; Protestant, 5,829,442; other Christian, 67,566; 
Jew, 48,439; other religions, 6,378; none, 23,684; un- 
known, 874,275. 

New Zealand, 1951, European population: Agnostic, 
2,075; Catholic, 247,597; Protestant, 1,390,193; other 
Christian, 15,980; Jew, 3,659; Ratana, 825; Ringatu, 41; 
other religions, 13,121; none, 18,425; unknown, 131,880. 
Maori population: Catholic, 16,958; Protestant, 49,672; 
other Christian, 9,700; other religions, 22,594; none, 658; 
unknown, 16,094, 


Africa 


Algeria, 1954: Moslem, 8,487,317; other religions, 
1,042,409. 

Angola, 1950: Indigenous population: Catholic, 1,380,- 
126; Protestant, 532,621; other religions, 3,888; without 
religion, 2,093,276. Non-indigenous population: Buddhist, 
10; Catholic, 122,737; Protestant, 8,691; Jew, 32; Mos- 
lem, 11; other religions, 143; without religion, 2,448; un- 
known, 1,283. 

Basutoland, 1956: Indigenous (African) population: 
Catholic, 213,120; Protestant, 197,758; other Christian, 
36,505; other religions, and no religion, 183,580; un- 
known, 433. 

Bechuanaland, 1946: Catholic, 2,027, Orthodox, 60; 
Protestant, 75,010; Jew, 61; Moslem, 98; other religions, 
218,984; none, 34. 

Cameroons, 1953: Christian, 309,651 Moslem, 338,820; 
other religions, 791,253; unknown, 146. 

Cape Verde Islands, 1950: Catholic, 145,724; Protes- 
tant, 1,313; other Christian, 216; other religions, 5; un- 
known, 1,073. 

Egypt, 1947: Christian, 1,501,635; Jew, 65,639; Mos- 
lem, 17,397,946; other religions, 1,547. 

Kenya, 1948: Christian, 37,728; Hindu, 45,304; Jain, 
6,149; Moslem, 52,957; Parsee, 334; Sikh, 10,663; other 
religions, 1,711. 

Mauritius, 1952: Buddhist, 7,701; Catholic, 165,086; 
Protestant, 7,560; other Christian, 118; Confucian, 763; 
Hindu, 241,660; Moslem, 77,014; other religions, 1; none, 
896; unknown, 401. 

Rodrigues, 1952: Buddhist, 17; Catholic, 12,892; 


to 


Protestant, 320; other Christian, 2; Confucian, 10; Hindu, 
11; Moslem, 72; none, 9. 

Morocco, 1952: Former French Zone, indigenous pop- 
ulation: Moslem, 7,442,110; non-indigenous population: 
Jew, 199,156; other religions, 357,038. Former Spanish 
oie? i Jew, 7,872; Moslem, 917,086; other religions, 

Mozambique, 1950: Indigenous population: Catholic, 
288,434; Protestant, 96,232; Moslem, 598,767; other re- 
ligions and none, 4,663,524. Non-indigenous population: 
Buddhist, 598; Catholic, 65,988; other Christian, 3,041; 
— 3,882 ; Jew, 156; Moslem, 13,588; other religions, 
4,701. 

Nigeria, 1952: Christian, 6,510,607; Moslem, 13,456,- 
023; other religions, 9,749,093. 

Portuguese Guiana, 1950: Non-indigenous population; 
Catholic, 7,810; other Christian, 185; other religions, 212; 
none, 113, 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of, 1951: Euro- 
pean population: Catholic, 3,923 ; Protestant, 29,648 ; Jew, 
766; other religions, 2,742. 

Southern Rhodesia, 1951: European population: Ag- 
nostic, 1,027; Catholic, 13,566; Eastern Orthodox, 1,282; 
Protestant, 112,177; other Christian, 1,300; Jew, 4,760; 
Spiritualist, 137; other religions, 212; none, 695; un- 
known, 440. 

South West Africa, 1946: Catholic, 25,015; Protes- 
tant, 104,411; other Christian, 27,883; Jew, 386; other 
religions, 17,743; unknown, 769. 

Swaziland, 1946: Indigenous population: Catholic, 
4,287; Protestant, 56,795; other religions, 3,300; none, 
116,347. 

Tanganyika, 1952: Non-indigenous population: Chris- 
tian, 22,260; Hindu, 21,431; Jain, 689; Moslem, 46,896; 
Parsee, 125; Sikh, 2,958; other religions, 1,135. 

Tunisia, 1946: Jew, 71,543; Moslem, 2,919,860; other 
religions, 239,549. 

Uganda, 1948: Non-indigenous population: Christian, 
5,169 ; Hindu, 20,477 ; Jain, 397 ; Moslem, 13,116; Parsee, 
53; Sikh, 1,588; other religions, 165. 

Union of South Africa, 1951: White population : Cath- 
olic, 141,216; Eastern Orthodox, 7,390; Protestant, 
2,275,519; other Christian, 83,990; Jew, 108,496; other 
religions and unknown, 25,078. Bantu population, 1946: 
Agnostic, 51; Buddhist, 48; Catholic, 373,252; Protestant, 
3,679,163; other Christian, 69,843; Hindu, 70; Moslem, 
4,928 ; Parsee, 39; Spiritualist, 61; other religions, 15,907; 
none, 3,550,866 ; unknown, 137,686. 

A number of the smaller nations and of colonies, for 
which figures are printed, are not listed here. It is under- 
stood that the term “Catholic” in all instances means 
Roman Catholic. As is implied above, many nations do 
not ask a question on religion, In the U.S.A., considera- 
tion of the matter is at present being given by the Bureau 
of the Census. Certain aspects of the American situation 
were summed up in this Service, May 11, 1957. 


Demographic Yearbook 


The population of the world is increasing at the rate of 
120,000 daily or 43,000,000 annually according to studies 
published in the eight issue of the massive statistical work, 
Demographic Yearbook, 1956 prepared by the statistical 
Office of the United Nations, published, 1957. (Obtain- 
able from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Paper, $7.00; Cloth, $8.50). 

Thus at the present time, an average of 5,500 persons 
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per hour are added to the world population which, by the 
end of the century, may be twice the present figure of 
2,700,000,000 people. 

Highlights of the statistical tables in this book are pre- 
sented in a press release from the United Nations in which 
it is stated that the present Demographic Yearbook “in- 
cludes census reports covering almost 200 separate areas 
of the world, where some 2,325 million persons live.” It 
is stated in the foreword that in this volume “particular 
attention is paid to ethnic and economic characteristics of 
the population, whereas the 1955 Yearbook covered chief- 
ly geographic distribution, statistics of detailed age, mari- 
tal status, literacy and measures of fertility.” 

“This issue, together with the . . . 1955 volume [re- 
viewed in this SERvIcE June 23, 1956] constitutes a refer- 
ence volume for population-census data for all countries 
and territories of the world, except the USSR, which is 
the only large sovereign area in which a census has not 
been taken within the past decade.” 

Latin America reports the largest percentage of annual 
increase in the world and is growing at the rate of 2.6 
per cent, or 4.4 million persons per year. Africa, South- 
west Asia and Oceania are growing almost as rapidly, with 
rates reported of some 2 per cent. Part of the growth in 
Oceania, however, is due to immigration. “North Amer- 
ica and the USSR are growing at the same rate, namely 
1.7 per cent per year—just above the world’s average— 
while Europe is growing least of all, with rates varying 
from 0.6 to 1 per cent.” 

The rapid growth of population seems to “indicate a 
need for urgent consideration of how programs for eco- 
nomic and social development can keep pace with expand- 
ing population trends, caused by birth rates varying be- 
tween a high of 45 per 1,000 in Africa, Middle America, 
and Southeast Asia (India) and a low of 18 to 21 for 
Europe, coupled with falling death rates.” 

The decline of mortality is “the most significant demo- 
graphic event of the last decade . . . and its impact is only 
now beginning to be felt and its implications for the future 
understood.” 

The reasons for this decline can be traced to “sanita- 
tion and disease control through the application of medical 
and health techniques. The introduction of antibiotics in 
the late 30’s made control of maternity mortality a possi- 
bility, as weil as materially decreasing risk of death from 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, and other diseases susceptible to 
this type of treatment. With the spread during and after 
World War II of anti-malarial campaigns using DDT 
and the introduction of sanitary controls such as new 
water supply systems, etc., death rates from some infec- 
tious diseases declined sharply.” 

By reducing the mortality rate during the past 10 years 
the life expectancy at birth has increased. In the United 
States, for example, between 1945 and 1954 an increase of 
three years in the expectation of life at birth for white 
males was recorded. “The increase for non-white males 
was five years.” Females had their life expectancy ex- 
tended four years for the white population and six years 
for the non-white. 

“The shortest average life expectancy in a major coun- 
try is found in India, where the records show 32 years 
for males and females, based on the censuses of 1941 and 
1951.” 

Figures represented in the Demographic Yearbook in- 
dicate that there are “well-established differences in the 
death rates for males and females, the male risk of dying 
being greater at almost every stage after childhood.” 

Turning to the age of the world’s population, it is re- 
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vealed on the basis of information from 142 countries and 
territories that about 34 per cent of the world’s population 
is under 15 years of age, 58 per cent age 15-59, and eight 
per cent over 60. 

Statistics indicate “that in Europe, males in the work- 
ing population, i.e., in the ‘productive ages,’ almost invari- 
ably exceed 60 per cent of the total, while in Latin Amer- 
ica and Asian countries, the percentages fall in the 50's, 
as does that for the United States, which is 58.” These 
figures have significance in that they normally reflect the 
industrialization of a nation’s economy and indicate “the 
proportion of the population which essentially bears the 
responsibility of supporting the rest.” 

It is interesting to note that the United Kingdom had 
the highest percentage of school age children attending 
schoo!—-97 per cent of the population between ages 5 and 
14 was in school in Scotland, 95 in England and Wales, 
and 91 per cent in Northern Ireland. “Percentages 
above 80 are found in Japan and the United States, but 
they fall as low as 41 in Portugal, 34 in Dominican Re- 
public, 28 in Bolivia, and 27 in Turkey.” 

“Countries with less than 35 per cent of the popula- 
tion in agricultural industries may be considered highly 
industrialized.” In this category are found Canada, the 
United States, Israel, Argentina, and most of the coun- 
tries of Europe. Belgium, Germany, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and the United Kingdom report that well over 30 
per cent of the male population is reported to be engaged 
in manufacturing while in other countries the percentage 
is low—6 per cent in the Philippines, 9 in Venezuela, 10 
in India, and 13 in Yugoslavia. 


Man, Best Friend, end the Law 


George Welkoff arrived in the U. S. A. in 1950 and 
settled in Hellertown, Pa. He had had family, and 
friends, and status once in pre-Communist Bulgaria, 
where he had been an army officer for 20 years. But the 
Communists had killed a son, and his wife had died when 
he arrived in America, with no friends, after seven years 
of waiting and wandering in Europe. 

He was different. He spoke with a strange accent. 
There was about him a sadness, “as if he carried with him 
the miseries of eternity.” He lived by doing odd jobs 
and selling produce from his garden. He acquired one 
friend, a stray dog. But some of his neighbors discovered 
an old statute in the State prohibiting an alien from own- 
ing a dog. Seemed no one had ever before enforced the 
aw. 

But one evening the police department arrested George 
Welkoff for owning a dog. The justice of the peace levied 
a fine and costs of $35.80, which George Welkoff did not 
have. Then he was marched off to the county prison to 
serve a sentence of 30 days. 

James McCombe, a newspaperman of Bethlehem, Pa., 
nearby, reported the story. Many people became uncom- 
fortable, but one man, Vincent Leun, an executive of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, sprang into action. He 
paid Welkoff’s fine and recovered his dog from the pound. 
He wrote letters to members of the legislature, who 
introduced a bill that eventually became a law, repealing 
the one prohibiting an alien from owning a dog. Vincent 
Leun received a few threatening letters, unsigned, but 
many more from people commending him. An account 
of his action and stories of many others appears in a book- 
let, The American Tradition of 1957, available free from 
The American Traditions Project, Box 48462-AN, Los 
Angeles 48, Calif. 

(The above is a summary of an Advertisement paid by 
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the Popular Education Project of the Fund for the Re- 
public, New York, appearing in The New Yorker, New 
York, June 29, 1957.) 


The Churches’ Present Ordeal 


The world situation and that of the U. S. A. are por- 
trayed as The New Ordeal of Christianity, in the book 
by the late Paul Hutchinson, former editor of The Chris- 
tian Century (New York, Association Press, 1957. $2.50). 
The volume under review is a sort of sequel to the 
author’s The Ordeal of Western Religion, published in 
1933. 

The Roman Catholic Church, despite evidence of insti- 
tutional growth in the United States, is actually on the 
defensive in many parts of the world, Dr. Hutchinson 
concludes. Viewed in perspective, that Church is gaining 
support here and losing it there. “It remains a great 
Church, showing its ability to produce genuine piety and 
saintly living in every land where it is planted, and to 
sustain martyrs in their agony.” Anyone viewing the 
Roman Catholic Church is called upon to consider ‘‘de- 
vout, devoted, ministering lives.” They “leave their mark 
on even such a chaotic world as this, and we should 
thank God for them.” But it is declared to be still essen- 
tially an Italian church. It acquires a clear-cut mission 
because of its focus on anti-Communist activity. It 
tackles social and industrial problems, and its intellectual 
discussions attract some weary intellectuals. 

The overpowering fact about Orthodoxy is that it has 
its main adherents in nations under Communist rule. Its 
clergymen are generally not well educated. Its contribu- 
tions to the extension of Christian influence “will not be 
large.” 

As for world Protestantism, “we have no sense of 
growing influence.” In Europe it is much affected by 
Communism. State churches add to the difficulties. In 
the Far East, radical changes in the nations have resulted 
in much anti-American feeling, and much of this is 
directed against missions financed in America. The 
World Council of Churches has made progress slowly. 
One must be impressed more by world Protestantism’s 
insufficiencies than by its achievements. 

American Protestantism is much affected by the high 
mobility of the people. Urban culture here is surely not 
Protestant. “The suburban church rarely has time enough 
to make any deep impression” on the lives of its people. 
Rural American has become “more of a problem than a 
source of strength to Protestantism.” The Protestant 
churches only hesitatingly face the race problem. 

There appears to be “no cause for complacency in our 
present situation, and no cause for despair.” Most of all 
what is needed is “a new sense of the greatness, the 
marvel of our Gospel and of the desperate need of men 
and “nations.” And, “if the first ever takes hold on us, 
the second will follow.” 


The Islamic World in Books 


“What a flood of words and pictures has come from 
the daily and periodical press, from the radio and from 
the TV screen in recent months relating to events in the 
Near and Middle East!” writes C. Worth Howard, educa- 
tional secretary of the American University at Cairo in 
his Foreword to the second of a series of area bibliog- 
raphies prepared by the Missionary Research Library. 
Dr. Howard continues: “Yet how much does the average 
American really understand of the area, so often referred 
to as being of critical importance for the world?” 


An attempt to assist in furthering this understanding 
of the lands of the Crescent has been made in the publica- 
tion of a selected and annotated bibliography of North 
Africa and the Near and Middle East entitled From Iran 
to Morocco, From Turkey to the Sudan. It was com- 
piled by Kenyon E. Moyer, research assistant at the Mis- 
sionary Research Library (3041 Broadway, New York 27, 
1957. $1.50). This bibliography is the second in a series, 
The first was Our Neighbors to the South which was 
compiled by Constant H. Jacquet, Jr. in 1954 and dealt 
with Latin America. 

“This [Missionary] library,” says Aziz S. Atiya, First 
President and co-founder of the Institute of Coptic 
Studies at Cairo in his Foreword, “is indubitably the 
largest and finest depository of missionary literature in 
the whole world. It comprises more than 150,000 items, 
books, pamphlets, reports and periodicals including about 
630 current magazines from all the countries of the world 

.” in addition, “the scholar will find ... books in the 
field of history, geography, travel, anthropology, sociology, 
world religions, current affairs and numerous other de- 
partments of knowledge.” 

This wide range of topics dealing with foreign areas 
is very well reflected in the works selected for annotation 
by Mr. Moyer. But the compiler states that “in selecting 
less than one-third of the holdings of the Missionary 
Research Library . . . greatest emphasis has been placed 
on works dealing directly with missions and recent books 
about related subjects [politics, economics, history, de- 
scription and travel, foreign relations, and education and 
culture]. Earlier works of travel and description, eco- 
nomic and social surveys, non-missionary memoirs, archae- 
ology or Biblical study . . . have been severely limited. 
It is also stated that “Islam, Eastern Christianity, Judaism 
and the other religions of the world are inadequately rep- 
resented in this Bibliography.” 

Even so, this bibliography covers 51 printed pages and 
contains about 600 separate annotated items dealing with 
the North African countries, Egypt and the Sudan, the 
countries of the Arabian Peninsula, Jordan, Israel, Syria 
and Lebanon, Iraq, Iran and Turkey. 

From Iran to Morocco, From Turkey to the Sudan does 
more than provide the essence of the holdings of the Mis- 
sionary Library in convenient, readable form for the 
missionary specialist, the student of world events and the 
general reader. 

As Dr. Alford W. Carleton, executive vice-president of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions in his Foreword says, it “is a map and it is hoped 
that many a traveller in search of knowledge will find 
here help in discovering the line of research or the spe- 
cific bits of information for which he has need.” 


Some Friendship Press Titles on Race 


Since 1939 about four-fifths of the 750,000,000 people, 
mainly colored, who lived under colonial rule throughout 
the world have gained national independence. “Within 
half a generation, an imperial system that had required 
several hundred years to build had been all but liquidated. 
In long perspective this may be regarded as the most sig- 
nificant revolution of our age. Its implications for the 
future are only beginning to be apparent.” Thus writes 
Liston Pope, Dean of Yale Divinity School, in a book, 
The Kingdom Beyond Caste (New York, Friendship 
Press, 1957. $3.00, cloth ; $1.25, paper). 

He also states that “racial discrimination in the church, 
as in the world, is largely a phenomenon of the last two 
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centuries.” The churches have adapted their “practices 
in several regions to those of surrounding society.” How- 
ever, “it should also be remembered that most of the 
Christian churches in the world still refuse to practice 
discrimination or segregation.” 

Dr. Pope writes about the numerous ways in which 
racial prejudice is expressed, the roots of prejudice, the 
variability of caste, theory and strategy of integration, 
the involvement of the local churches, race relations and 
missions, the testimony of Scripture and of church con- 
cerning “the coming kingdom beyond caste.” 

Seeking to be Christian in Race Relations,” by Benja- 
min E. Mays (1957. $1.50, cloth; $1.00, paper), setting 
down “a Christian basis for human relations in the area 
of race” is another Friendship Press title. Dr. Mays, 
president of Morehouse College, states that he has de- 
liberately dealt with what he “considers to be a few of 
the esssentials of the Christian faith with a point of view 
about life for anyone who accepts that faith.” 

It is not enough to urge people to be decent for the 
sake of humanity, science, or democracy. In seeking to 
eliminate race prejudice and discrimination, one must 
find one’s resources “in something other than man.” Thus, 
“this book begins with a statement about God.” Dr. 
Mays also states that the ideas in the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights of the United Nations might be 
regarded as “a general background for Christian inter- 
racial living.” Included are “questions for consideration 
and discussion.” 

The many ways whereby the churches have confronted 
the race problem are described in another Friendship title, 
Progress Against Prejudice, by Robert Root (1957. $2.50, 
cloth; $1.25, paper). This is a missions book of broad 
scope. Only in part “is this book about missions as in- 
stitutions,” or about churches as institutions. “It is all 
about the mission of each individual Christian.” Mr. 
Root, who teaches journalism at Syracuse University, 
writes that integration is “no longer an experiment.” He 
writes with no “pretense of neutrality” concerning 
numerous activities in interracial cooperation. 


Rights and Obligations of Union Leaders 


“An examination of significant acts and pronouncements 
of organized labor in the current scene,” for the purpose 
of giving insight into the nature of the response of organ- 
ized labor to the obligations implied in social responsibility, 
is given by John A. Fitch in a book, “Social Responsibility 
of Organized Labor (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1957. $3.50). Attention is paid to both rights and obli- 
gations; indeed, concepts of both “underlie the whole 
presentation.” 

In order to carry out his purpose, Mr. Fitch first takes 
a look at the past. “We shall see how profoundly the 
labor movement has been affected by social and govern- 
mental forces, and especially by the new direction of those 
forces in the last few decades.” 

“Some aspects of customary trade-union activity are 
discussed in the belief that a knowledge of them is a 
prerequisite to an informed judgment with respect to the 
trade-union sense of responsibility” in the course of sev- 
eral chapters. In another group of chapters “the emphasis 
is on the relation of the unions to the different groups to 
whom they have obligations.” In still others “instances 
of behavior are recorded that are either clearly unaccept- 
able or about which ethical questions may fairly he raised. 
Attention is directed here also to a strengthened purpose 
within the labor movement to expose and eliminate mal- 
practice.” 
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Finally, Mr. Fitch sums up “the evidence.” Many is- 
sues are discussed with both candor and mature judgment. 
Compulsory union membership, for example, is thor- 
oughly considered. The case often made against the 
procedure whereby all persons employed in an establish- 
ment must become union members is fully presented. So 
are organized labor’s defenses of the practice. 

“The union arguments, however, while they are cogent, 
do not seem finally to establish the wisdom or the sound- 
ness of union-shop policy. If it creates confusion in the 
shop and mutual ill-will, as the union leaders say, to have 
members and non-members working side by side, may it 
not have the same effect to have willing and unwilling 
members in the same shop—the latter resentful of the 
compulsion that brought them into membership? Is the 
coerced member a really useful or helpful member? 

“One of unionism’s great problems is to secure the 
active cooperation even of members who have willingly 
joined. Attendance at union meetings is notoriously 
small.” Walter Reuther is quoted as saying that more 
important than organizing the unorganized is the task of 
making “millions” who are union-members understand 
“what trade unionism means in their hearts.” 

How can the consumer interest be represented at the 
bargaining table? How can “the community” express 
itself with respect to wages, prices, and productivity? 
What about make-work practices that are widely prac- 
ticed? What about intimidation and violence on the picket 
line? Do lavish expense accounts send traveling union 
officers to the most expensive hotels? Frances Perkins 
is quoted, when Secretary of Labor in 1941, as declaring 
that unions of our day “do not need to use excessive 
practices”; that the leaders of organized labor are called 
upon to re-study such issues as closed memberships, 
high dues, raiding, stoppage of work because of jurisdic- 
tional disputes, and the secondary boycott. 

Mr. Fitch observes in conclusion that many labor lead- 
ers still feel they must deal with hostility on the part 
of management; that labor leaders are constantly pre- 
sented with many “bad examples” in business, politics, 
and government; that sections of labor have been un- 
willing to admit error or evil, or even to make constructive 
suggestions ; but that in latter years trade-union leaders 
have revealed again and again “sensitivity to the needs of 
others.” Organized labor has moved effectively to block 
communist influence in its ranks; it has endeavored to 
create codes of ethical standards and to implement their 
enforcement. 

The book is one of a series on ethics and economic 
life, all titles of which have been reviewed in this SERVICE. 
The series was initiated in 1949 by a study committee of 
the Federal Council of Churches, subsequently merged 
into the National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U. S. A. The Federal Council has continued its cor- 
porate entity and continues to hold the copyright to the 
volumes. The National Council of Churches points out 
that the volume is not a statement or pronouncement of 
the National Council. The author is solely responsible 
for its contents. Charles P. Taft contributes a foreword ; 
and F. Ernest Johnson, an introduction. 


Southern Attack on NAACP 


An analysis of the recent laws in 11 Southern states, 
which restrict freedom of voluntary association and are 
aimed especially at the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, appears in a_ booklet, 
Assault Upen Freedom of Association, published by the 
American Jewish Congress, 15 East 84th St., New York 
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28, N. Y. (1957. 50 cents a copy). The study was pre- 
pared by the Commission on Law and Social Action of 
the Congress, Leo Pfeffer, director. 


The measures have been enacted or enforced since the 
Supreme Court’s decision declaring segregation in the 
public schools to be unconstitutional. Discussion in legis- 
latures, the statements of state officials, and the statutes 
themselves indicate that the laws are designed to restrict 
or handicap the voluntary association of citizens opposed 
to segregation. The states included are Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

The implications of the statutes are rather broad. In 
Arkansas, every organization promoting “integration of 
races in the public schools” contrary to the wishes of the 
patrons of the schools, or giving legal aid to Negroes, 
or supporting federal legislation affecting Arkansas 
school districts, etc., etc., must register with the state, 
keep records of all contributions, and keep receipts of all 
bills paid, and keep these records for two years. A State 
Sovereignty Commission is given wide powers of subpoena 
and investigation for the purpose of resisting the usurpa- 
tion of states rights by the federal government. The 
Governor of Arkansas has said that the state could now 
outlaw any organization if the state authority finds that 
the association exceeds its functions as a non-profit group. 
But Winthrop Rockefeller, who serves as chairman of 
a state industrial development commission, is quoted in 
the booklet as observing: “No organization would be 
safe from embarrassment of an investigation, and behind 
closed doors, too.” He believes that the state has “set up 
what you might call an Arkansas gestapo.” 


Must a religious organization opposed to segregation 
register? At least one Christian missionary association 
has stated that it believes the law requires it to register, 
and has protested the provision. 

Virginia has laws, already copied by Tennessee, requir- 
ing registration of persons or organizations using funds 
for legal proceedings to which they are not a party, or 
in which they are not financially interested; requiring 
registration of all persons or groups promoting legislation 
“in behalf of any race or color”; making it a crime for an 
individual or organization to promote litigation. 

South Carolina now has a statute declaring that the 
NAACP is “wholly incompatible with the peace, tran- 
quility and progress that all citizens have the right to 
enjoy,” and prohibiting public schools and government 
agencies from employing members of the NAACP. 

Mississippi has a State Sovereignty Commission, whose 
purpose is, according to the Governor, to “enable us. . . 
to maintain a successful fight for preserving separation of 
races in this state.” 

Louisiana has been the scene of complicated legal 
maneuvering now aimed at the NAACP, under laws 
originally designed to oppose the Ku Klux Klan in 1924. 
In that state all sorts of voluntary organizations must 
file lists of their membership with the Secretary of State 
of Louisiana. The penalties for non-compliance are im- 
prisonment of the officers and dissolution of the organiza- 
tion. Louisiana also has a recent law prohibiting em- 
ployes of schools from “advocating or performing any act 
toward bringing about the integration of the races within 
the public school system.” 

Mississippi requires all public employes to reveal the 
organizations with which they have been affiliated for the 
past five years. A person failing to file will lose his 
position. The Mississippi Negro Teachers’ Association 


has called this statute “an instrument of fear for every 
law-abiding Negro teacher in the state.” 

Georgia has seized all the records of the NAACP in 
order to learn whether it is a tax-exempt organization. 
The Georgia Board of Education has adopted a regula- 
tion revoking for life the license of any teacher who is 
a member of the NAACP, or any allied organization, or 
of any teacher who even encourages the teaching of mixed 
classes. 

The NAACP is engaged in vigorous legal defense of 
its rights, and is currently appealing court cases. The 
total NAACP program was described in this Servicer, 
February 23, 1957. 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A., and president of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A,, 
has written a foreword to the booklet here reviewed, 
which is now quoted in full: 

“All Americans are in debt to the American Jewish 
Congress for the study of the ‘Assault upon Freedom of 
Association’ for which I am happy to write this fore- 
word. 

“In view of the great social tension, particularly in 
the Southern states, arising out of the Supreme Court 
decision ordering the desegregation of the public schools, 
we perhaps cannot expect universal agreement as to how 
quickly this decision can and should be made effective. 
But all Americans should be concerned with the actions 
being taken to liquidate the NAACP in a number of 
Southern states. These ‘legal’ attempts to make it impos- 
sible for Negroes and others to associate freely to secure 
their rights under the law of our land are a threat to the 
Itberties of all Americans of all races. 

“No one who knows the facts can blame the NAACP’ 
for the racial problems in our country or think of this. 
organization as made up of extremists of one sort to be 
set opposite the extremists on the other side who make up 
the White Citizens Councils and the Ku Klux Klan. 
It is clear to anyone who is willing to read the record that 
the NAACP is a legitimate association which by legat 
means is attempting to win for colored peoples the rights. 
which they deserve as citizens. 

“Certainly, too, everyone who reads this study must 
realize that these assaults upon the NAACP are of deep 
and immediate concern to all who cherish the right of 
freedom of association upon which our democratic society 
depends.” 


Life of Boys in Delinquent Gangs 


“Read if you can, the strange and baffling eyes of 
youth,” Carl Sandburg once wrote. The line furnishes a 
title for John K. Donohue’s book, Baffling Eyes of Youth 
(New York, Association Press, $3.50. 1957). The manu- 
script won an award in Association Press’ leadership book 
contest. 

“This is a true story of boys. It is a story of city boys 
who have been thrown upon the streets. It is based upon 
the diary which I kept in my role as a probation officer 
in Ramsey County, Minnesota, of these boys and the 
gangs with which they ran. 

“These all were delinquent gangs, but the course of 
one was diverted by the efforts of persons in the com- 
munity who sought to understand and help.” 

Lives that were shallow and drab were offered a way 
“to an integrated and worth-while life: that is, something 
to do, something to love, something to hope for.” 

The book is both a warm document and a guide for the 
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volunteer or the professional youth worker. It includes 
introduction to the gang, patterns of work with the gang, 
and an appraisal of the work as the gang members reached 
adulthood. 


Summary of Hearings on Fallout 


The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C., has issued a “Summary Analysis” 
of the testimony presented at hearings held in May and 
June, 1957, on “The Nature of Radioactive Fallout and 
Its Effects on Man.” In the introduction it is noted that 
“the scope of the subject matter covered in the hearings 
is so broad and often so technical and detailed that a com- 
prehensive analysis and evaluation is likely to involve a 
broad segment of the scientific and lay community in this 
country, and others, for many months to come.” The pur- 
pose of the summary printed is “to put down in simple 
terms a statement of what the hearings were about and 
what the main issues were.” 

The “summary of key points” reads as follows: 

“1 Origin of fallout—It was pointed out that all nu- 
clear explosions can be expected to produce some radio- 
active materials. However, certain kinds of explosions 
produce very much less radioactivity than others. Although 
there is no such thing as an absolutely ‘clean’ weapon 
(that is, there is no such thing as a nuclear weapon 
detonation completely free of accompanying radioactivity ), 
the amount of the radioactivity produced can be substan- 
tially altered in relation to the size of the explosion. 

“2. Distribution of fallout—There was substantial, but 
far from complete, agreement on what happens to radio- 
active debris produced in man’s environment, how much 
is there now, how and where it is distributed, and how 
much is in man himself. There was considerable evidence 
presented to indicate that in no part of the atmosphere is 
fallout uniformly distributed and that, therefore, the 
effects of fallout on the world’s population could not nec- 
essarily be expected to be uniform. 

“3. Biological effects of radiation —There was general 
agreement that any amount of radiation, no matter how 
small the dose, increases the rate of genetic mutation 
(change) in a population. There was, on the other hand, 
a difference of opinion as to whether a very small dose of 
radiation would produce, similarly, an increased incidence 
of such somatic (nongenetic) conditions as leukemia or 
bone cancer, or a decrease in life expectancy, in a popula- 
tion. 

“4. Tolerance limits—There was general agreement 
that there is a limit to the amount of radioactivity and, 
hence, to the amount of fission products that man can tol- 
erate in his environment. The extent to which existing 
and future generations will be affected by man-made ra- 
diation was shown to be intimately tied to certain deci- 
sions, moral as well as scientific, that must be made as 
to how much radiation can be tolerated by the peoples 
of the world. 

“5, Effects of past tests. — It was clearly shown that 
man’s exposure to fallout radiation including strontium 
90 is and will be in general small, for the testing already 
done, compared with his exposure to other, ‘normal back- 
ground’ sources of radiation (a fraction of one to 10 per 
cent), and even compared with variations in ‘normal back- 
ground’ sources. But it was not agreed on how this in- 
formation should be interpreted. 

“6, Effects of future tests—There were differences of 
opinion on how to forecast the consequences of further 
testing. The differences hardest to reconcile appear to be 
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those concerning the biological effects of radiation. Pend- 
ing a resolution of differences, it would appear from the 
information presented that the consequences of further 
testing over the next several generations at the level of 
testing of the past five years could constitute a hazard to 
the world’s population. It is very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to forecast with any real precision the number of 
people that would be affected. (It has been estimated that 
about 50 megatons equivalent yield of fission products 
have been put into the atmosphere so far by all countries. ) 

“7. Effects of nuclear war.— The catastrophic nature 
of the radiation effects from a multiweapon (atomic and 
hydrogen bombs) attack on the United States were clearly 
portrayed. This, of course, could be applied to any 
nation.” 

, “Major unresolved questions” are summed up as fol- 
ows: 

“1. How ‘clean’ can nuclear weapons actually be made? 
The solution to this question lies in the future of weapons 
development. 

“2. To what degree is the distribution of radioactive 
fallout uniform or irregular throughout the world? Vig- 
orously conducted sampling programs will help to answer 
this question. 

“3. To what extent do the biological processes of plants, 
animals, and human beings—under normal conditions— 
exhibit a preference for or ‘discriminate’ against stron- 
tium 90 and other potentially hazardous isotopes that are 
taken up into the human body? Sampling and metabolic 
studies underway will develop a better answer to this ques- 
tion. 

“4. Is there a ‘safe’ minimum level of radiation or 
‘threshold’ below which there is no increase in the inci- 
dence of such somatic (nongenetic) conditions as leu- 
kemia or bone cancer, or no decrease in life expectancy, 
in a population, resulting from radiation? The answer to 
this question appears difficult to find experimentally. 

“5. What is the genetic ‘doubling dose’ of radiation to 
man? That is, what dose of radiation will cause the spon- 
taneous genetic mutation (change) rate to double? 

“6. Should a distinction be made between absolute num- 
bers of persons affected by fallout and percentages relat- 
ing these members to the total population of the world, 
ie., can we accept deleterious effects on a relatively small 
percentage of the world’s population when the num- 
ber of individuals affected might run into the hun- 
dreds of thousands? This question cannot be answered 
by considering scientific data only. Overall national policy 
and great moral issues are also involved.” 


Parents and the Schools 


Some 60 persons write on “Parents and the Schools,” 
the subject of the 36th Yearbook issue of The National 
Elementary Principal, a bulletin of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the National Education 
Association (Washington, 1957. $3.50). Lay participa- 
tion is declared to be “one of the current phases of edu- 
cation.” The Yearbook is about “many of the aspects.” 

All sorts of citizen organizations make demands on the 
schools, remarks William G. Carr, executive secretary of 
the N.E.A. The practice in America of permitting par- 
ents to participate in school life “is scarcely intelligible 
in most of the rest of the world.” Dr. Carr goes on to 
observe that it is the undoubted privilege of voluntary 
groups to “try to make education fit the needs of their 
society,” and that “some of our most widely accepted 
educational services originally entered the program by this 
route.” But “the situation is steadily growing more 
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chaotic.” ‘“‘How to bring these pressures into some kind 
of orderly relationship to the process of school govern- 
ment is one more complication in the problem to which I 
am inviting your attention.” 

Views on education are readily expressed by the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the safety councils, the better business bureaus, the labor 
unions, and scores of others. 

The schools are requested to pay more attention to 
Spanish in the first grade, Little League baseball, mod- 
ern music, international relations, Leif Ericson, care of 
the teeth, cancer prevention, religious literacy, the Consti- 
tution, tobacco, and many others. 

“There is a difference between advice and decision. In 
our zeal to take the public into partnership, we must avoid 
impossible complications in the task of those elected to 
public responsibility in education.” The educator must 
learn how to take adverse comments in his stride. Lead- 
ers have to make decisions that displease some people. 
“Public education is a trusteeship.” “An educational 
‘eader must serve the shifting tides of public opinion but 
he must steer by the rock of enduring truth.” 

Among the three-score articles is one in “Dealing with 
Religious Differences,” by Harold L. Davis, a school prin- 
cipal in Winter Haven, Florida. A working philosophy 
can be developed, he says. His own is formulated as fol- 
lows: 

“1. Mutual understanding and appreciation among dif- 
ferent religious groups is an integral part of our demo- 
cratic culture. 

“2. We accept the responsibility of the school for em- 
phasizing the commonly accepted values of our culture for 
character development.” 

“In considering the practical aspect of the problem, we 
find many opportunities for working out wholesome rela- 
tionships among people of different faiths.” 


Alcohol: A National Problem 


“One need not be a prohibitionist to be revolted by the 
glorification of whiskey, wine, and beer that greets eye 
and ear in these days of high-pressure selling,” it is stated 
in an editorial in Social Action, New York, May, 1957, 
an issue on “the liquor traffic and its consequences.” The 
editorial notes no consensus that “would set the stage for 
a limitation on liquor advertising.” 

“It has been estimated that about 70,000,000 adults, 
roughly two-thirds of the adult population, use alcohol at 
one time or another during the year. The remaining one- 
third are abstainers for various reasons. About six per 
cent of the total number of drinkers, or roughly 4,500,- 
000, are alcoholics. There is said to be a ratio of one 
woman to 5.5 men among the alcoholic population.” Thus 
writes Raymond G. McCarthy, a psychologist, research 
associate at the Center of Alcohol Studies, Yale Univer- 
sity, in an article, “Alcohol, Abstinence, and Teen-Agers.” 

Religious bodies differ in their official positions on the 
use of alcoholic beverages, and “it is obvious that quite 
different attitudes toward social drinking prevail among 
members of these churches. It is not easy to explain these 
different points of view.” 

Among adults drinking is “inostly a group practice.” 
Most people seek alcohol because it is a sedative produc- 
ing relaxation “that makes conversation and sociability 
develop readily.” “This,” writes Mr. McCarthy, “is un- 
questionably the most important reason for the persistent 
use of alcohol in our society.” 

Young people are imitating parents, and the young peo- 
ple are also greatly influenced by the groups of which they 


are part. “Young people today are demanding adult 
rights, and there is a readiness to grant them increased 
privileges.” And as for the groups: “There is often 
strong pressure on young people to conform to the group 
at the risk of being rejected. Conformity may include 
drinking in violation of standards of the home and of the 
parental group.” 

“There is a kind of false prestige about drinking among 
some young people. It persists because few individuals 
have taken a critical look at it. Nor have most young 
drinkers sufficiently analyzed the basic significance of total 
abstinence. . . . Both individual preference and social ac- 
ceptance operate in the matter of total abstinence. ... A 
kind of emotionalism, almost hysteria, has been generated 
around questions of drinking by young people. This has 
tended to obscure the basic issue which is the right of the 
individual to decide for himself.” 

Our society has developed “an elaborate drinking rit- 
ual.” There is need for “some kind of abstaining ritual, 

. . so that young people who prefer not to drink may 
avoid embarrassment and argument when they find them- 
selves in situations which involve pressure.” But this will 
not come about “until there is an element of mutual re- 
spect for opposing points of view.” 

Russell L. Dicks, of the faculty of Duke Divinity 
School, writes on treatment for alcohol addiction: “Few 
doctors like to treat alcoholics and will take care of them 
with great reluctance.” 

Practitioners have failed so often that they stop trying 
to help alcoholics. Apparently only a small proportion of 
alcoholics treated have been successfully rehabilitated by 
physicians, whereas Alcoholics Anonymous, a religious 
fellowship, is reported to help about 40 per cent of its 
membership in attaining sobriety. But many AA members 
are aided by the fellowship after they have been sobered 
up through hospital care. Religious counseling alone seems 
to be no more effective than medical treatment alone. 
“Five senior psychiatrists on the Duke Medical School 
faculty reported that their success in working with alco- 
holics had been zero.” 

Two-thirds of about 2,000 clergymen queried by Dr. 
Dicks stated that they were counseling with alcoholics. 
We know very little about the effectiveness of pastoral 
care, or of the help of the non-alcoholic friend. ‘The 
alcoholic has low self-esteem, loss of a sense of person- 
hood, loss of a sense of dignity. .. . In being treated as a 
person, he may, through a long period of time, come to 
regain his self-esteem, his sense of dignity, his sense of 
being a person. It is slow and tedious business; it is 
serious business; it is the business of redemption.” Dr. 
Dicks lists numerous institutions and books that may aid 
the pastor who is counseling with the alcoholic. 

Myron W. Fowell writes about various types of legis- 
lative activities in which church people have engaged in 
states and localities. He is secretary of the Massachusetts 
Conference of the Congregational Christian Churches. In 
one instance, articles in The Christian Science Monitor, 
showing differences between ten towns with package 
stores and ten towns with none, were used effectively to 
convince voters to outlaw the stores. Dr. Fowell thinks 
that church people are generally not active in working for 
law enforcement or in efforts for new laws needed. 

Brief reading lists, “for helping alcoholics,” and “for 
education about alcohol,” are included. Soctal Action, “a 
magazine of Christian concern,” is published by the 
Council for Social Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches and the Commission on Christian Social Action 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
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